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MINE INNS. 


‘Satz I not take mine ease in mine inn?’ is a 
question the answer to which must depend upon 
the character of the Caravansary. I have 
experienced much ease in such places, and also 
considerable disquietude. It was the dream of my 
youth, the aspiration of my boyhood, that I should 
one day be sufficiently wealthy to take up my 
residence for life at a hotel. People in real life do 
so, I believe, both in Germany and in America, and 
nothing—looked at from my present mature point 
of view—gives me a more lively picture of the 
domestic discomfort of those nations than such a 
fact. The eternal bustle that reigns in a Public 
House—no matter how splendid its pretensions— 
the ringing of bells, the screeching of chamber- 
maids, the horrid sounds that emanate from the 
speaking-tubes, the scraping of heavy luggage in 
the passages and on the stairs: all these seem to 
me to be totally antagonistic to the idea of home. 
How a morning or an afternoon is ‘ cut up,’ even 
in one’s own house, by the arrival, and still worse, 
by the departure of a guest! And yet of such 
occurrences hotel existence is absolutely composed. 
Hence it is that no landlord of an inn was ever 
distinguished in literature, science, or the arts. 
He has never a minute that he can call his own. 
It is the same with waiters: who ever heard of a 
hotel waiter writing a poem, or constructing an 
aérial machine, or discovering the circulation of 
the blood ?- And who ever heard of a chambermaid 
making a name for herself—unless it were an 
indifferent one—or yearning for any higher position 
than that of landlady! I do not speak of ‘the 
boots, because, in the first place, it is doubtful 
whether such a being now exists, and of the dead 
we should say nothing but good; and secondly, 
because Sam Weller was ‘a boots,’ which should 
hallow that class of mankind in every reverent 
mind. 

Similarly, the habitués of hotels in England 
are far from eminent individuals, although gener- 


lb, 


ally placed by fortune in favourable positions for 


aristocracy who fritter away their lives at watering- 
places ; and sporting personages who flit from race- 
course to race-course. Fashionable swindlers, whose 
very profession is to defraud landlords, may be left 
out of the category; but there are also bagmen, 
persons—if we are to believe the author of Orley 
Farm—given up almost wholly to the pleasures of 
the table, and whose literature is mainly confined 
to their own pattern-books. Upon the whole, it 
is certain that the influence of hotel-life is the 
reverse of elevating. 

Of all melancholy aspirations, that wish of the 
great English humorist to die at an Inn, seems to 
me the most disconsolate. Bitter, indeed, must 
have been the state of mind which could have 


engendered such a desire! It is bad enough even | 


to be ill at an inn: to seek for balmy sleep in the 
Tower of Babel ; to be waited upon by persons in 
a chronic state of hurry; to be considered a 
nuisance and an anomaly by landlord, and servant, 
and guest; to ask for gruel, where ‘invalid turtle’ 
is the most medicinal dish that is ever sent up. 
But to die at an inn! with a white cravatted 
waiter as the substitute for a clergyman, and one’s 
hired nurse at open war with every member of the 
establishment ; the situation is too terrible to con- 
template. I once heard of a gentleman-emigrant 
carrying off a coffin with No. 6 in it from a hotel 
at London Bridge, and leaving his own black 
trunk, elaborately nailed, to be buried with funeral 
honours at the Woking Cemetery. When he 
arrived at Melbourne, it was of course’ too late to 
remedy the mistake. 

However, I meant to write of living at hotels, 
and not of dying there. When I was young, as 
I have said, this seemed to be a mode of life 
beyond measure desirable, and the public school 
at which I was placed afforded me many opportu- 
nities of enjoying it. From Saturday afternoon 
till Sunday night, all the senior boys had leave of 
absence, provided that they received invitations 
from their friends. We sometimes received the in- 
vitations without accepting them, or, at least, with- 
out complying with their hospitable conditions ; 


becoming so. They comprise the feebler class of , we preferred to pass the period in question at a 
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own charges; and while our pastors and masters 
imagined we were with our parents and guardians, 
and vice versd, we were in reality enjoying ourselves 
in our own fashion in the Great Metropolis. We 
always spent this stolen time at inns, the character 
of which varied in the same ratio as our finances. 
When we were in funds, we patronised respectable 
hotels ; and when we were in reduced circumstances, 
we put up with much inferior lodgment. At this 
point, perhaps, the reader grows intensely indig- 
nant. Good. The whole transaction was wron 
and undutiful, and there is not a word to be sai 
in its favour ; the amount of duplicity necessarily 
employed in order to deceive both the domestic 
and scholastic authorities, was stupendous, and 
ought to have turned our hair gray; but, my 
dear sir, or madam, the subject before us is not 
the morality of youth, but caravansaries. We 
were bad boys, it is true ; but do not sup that 
we did not get punished. At more t one 
establishment, our inexperience was taken advan- 
tage of, and remembered in the bill; I have paid 
six shillings a night for a bedroom at the top of 
the house, although I had reason to believe that 
the second and third floors were by no means 
inconveniently crowded. 

Moreover, our Saturday’s bliss was often mar- 
red by the consideration, that we might not have 
money enough to settle for our accommodation 
upon the Sunday. We could hardly apply for 
pecuniary assistance to our relatives in town, 
whose gratuitous roofs we were actually forsaking 
for this expensive accommodation ; our appear- 
ance at their doors after ‘circumstances over 
which we had no control had prevented our 
accepting their kind invitation, would, of course, 
have been too embarrassing. So, when the worst 
came to the worst—when insufficiency of funds 
befell us wicked young gentlemen, there was 
nothing for it but to borrow of the head-waiter. 
The landlord we did not dare apply to, for fear he 
should ‘communicate with our friends’—a phrase 
fraught with an infinity of peril; but we laid the 
whole ease before his subordinate, and threw 
ourselves upon his generosity and sense of honour. 
Sometimes he was a very noble character, and 
paid the difference of the account without a 
murmur, trusting to the good faith of his young 
friends, which, I may say for us scapegraces, was 
never violated ; he nfo got his dues, and some- 
thing over. Sometimes he was not so noble, and 
although expressing every confidence in our 
honesty, insisted upon retaining a watch and 
chain, or other article of value as a_ hostage. 
Sometimes he pretended to be noble, and behaved 
in quite a cont manner; as in the case of 
a certain Piccadilly head-waiter, to whom I trans- 
mitted a sovereign by post no less than three 
several times, in payment of one account. The two 
first were ingeniously enclosed in a piece of card- 
board ; and he pertinaciously averred that neither 
had come to hand. When I remonstrated, and 
pointed out the improbability of both a been 
feloniously abstracted, he retorted thus : ‘How do 
I know,’ wrote he, in an infamous hand, ‘that you 
ever sent the money at all? A young gent as 
deceives his schoolmaster and his mother, it is 
likely enough may try to bilk a poor waiter of his 
honest dues.’ = to the 
and more especially as I found the greatest difli- 
culty in negotiating a third loan of a sovereign, 


which I took the precaution to forward post- 
office order. Money at school is being put» in 
that condition which is denominated in the market 
‘Tight,’ so that the mere personal security of even 
young noblemen is looked at with suspicion. 

It was, of course, only in our times of compara- 
tive prosperity that we borrowed, or were in a 
condition to borrow ; when our funds were low, 
we lodged at inns whose head-waiters—if there 
happened to be such a thing—could not afford to 
lend, and where Ready Money was the lifeblood of 
the establishment. These places, although doubt- 
less interesting to the Student of Humanity (and 
to the Entomologist), were distasteful to us youth, 
and only used by necessity. By choice, as well as 
for cheapness, we took our meals elsewhere, where 
cleanliness at least was more considered. That 
admirable institution, ‘a sandwich and a glass of 
ale for fourpence,’ came to our aid about this 
~_ of my existence ; and often and often have 

made my dinner at that economical figure, 
although all the delicacies of the season were 
awaiting me, had I chosen to take advantage of 
them, at my maternal grandfather's in Gloster 
Place, Portman Square. ‘Oh, the wild joys of 
living’—independent of one’s respectable rela- 
tives! Ah, Liberty, there must in truth be some- 
thing in thee, that dirt, and discomfort, and 
indifferent fare should thus, in thy sacred name, 
have been preferred to the luxuries of home ; that 
that shining pewter counter where I partook of 
those simple viands, standing amid the draughts 
inseparable from swing-doors, should have proved 
more attractive than that well-polished maho- 

y, in whose dark depths, after an excellent 
inner, three sorts of wine were mirrored, and 
a dessert from every quarter of the world! 
Sometimes my purse was even still more reduced : 
let this present writer here confess that he has 
hired a night’s lodging for sixpence, and lived for 
an entire day upon the produce of what the fashion- 
able world ‘loose coppers’—at this distance of 
time, I do not remember whether these amounted 
to 4d. or 5d., although at the period in question, 
this was a matter of the most paramount import- 
ance. Can my reader—n perhaps, in the 
lap of luxury—guess how I accomplished the 
night’s lodging? Has he ever seen advertised in 
Bradshaw, or heard eulogised by his private 
friends, any hotel in London which receives 
nightly guests at such a very economical rate 
as sixpence? No extra charge for boots, or 
chambermaid ; no perquisites demanded or even 
expected ; but all expenses covered by this diminu- 
tive silver coin? Does my reader, ranging in his 
mind from Mivart’s to the Hummums, remember 
any such reasonable terms being claimed for the 
use of a sleeping apartment? I trow not. ‘ At 
least,’ cries he, ‘there must have been fleas and 
worse. The counte a have been’—— 

Stop, , my friend: you are all wrong. 
counterpane at all. As for 
there is nothing like leather for banishing all such 
creatures, and my bed was composed of leather 
only. My hotel upon that night when sixpence 
was the most I could afford for the privilege of 
retiring to rest, was simply a day-cab—that is to 
say, a cab which does not go out at night, but 
reposes among a score of others in its proprietor’s 
stable-yard. A gentleman, dining, like myself, at 
one of the wich-houses, was so good as to 
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tell me all about these matters, and even to 
supply me with an address, for it is not to dis- 
cover a cab-yard. I took advantage of his very 
precise information, and engaged a cab for the 
night, selecting one with leathern cushions, and 
without straw. The conditions of my bargain were 
peculiar: I might retire at any hour I pleased, but 
my apartment would be required at 5.30 in the 
morning; when a man and horse would come to 
fetch it, for the use of the locomotive public. I 
slept quite soundly, as upon a bed of down, with 
my railway-rug around me, until the hour in 
— when a curious scene presented itself. 

was not the only patron of the cab-caravan- 
saries. Men’s heads were popped out at three 
or four other windows, objurgating, protesting 
that they had not had their sixpenny-worth 
of sleep out. We all washed at a pump which 
stood convenient, but shaving was of course 
impracticable, and for the first time in my life I 
blessed my stars that I had not yet gained a beard. 
I have often heard the complaint that the drivers 
of Hansoms expect something more in the way of 
remuneration than those of four-wheeled cabs; 
but it will now be seen that this is only reason- 
able, since Hansoms, by their very shape, are 
for sleeping-apartments, and conse- 
quently, when the horse is away, are absolutely 
unremunerative. 

After all, it may be doubted by that unhappily 
large class of readers who are always ready to 
doubt rather than to accept with rapture, whether 
sleeping in a cab can be with propriety included 
in the subject of hotel accommodation. Let me 
hasten, then, to atone for the digression ; let me call 
to mind some favoured carav: , whose beauty, 
retirement, and respectability shall win all hearts 
at once, and make every Materfamilias exclaim: 
‘John shall take me and the dear children for a 
week to that hotel next summer.’ Imagine, then, 
a long one-storied house without a vestige—far less 
a Sign—of an inn about it, set in a garden of 
flowers, through which a trickling rill flows down 
and is lost in a ravine. Upon the other side of the 
brook rises a down with golden gorse, but on all 
other sides, the house and garden is hedged in by a 
wall of gigantic fuchsias; it is like the lovely 
dwelling in the Dell of Flowery Delight, which the 
good fairy in a pantomime evokes by a wave of her 
wand, for the princess to occupy in her retirement 
until affairs of state will permit the prince to claim 
her. There is no board about being drunk on the 
premises set over the trellised door; it seems 
impossible that anything so dreadful should happen 


_ in such a scene; although wine and brandy may 

_ be had almost for the asking, and the tariff of 

— is low enough to turn a London innkeeper’s 
chee 


crimson. The sky is blue, and almost cloud- 
less, and the birds that throng it are nearly as 
white as milk ; surely, then, this must be fairy-land, 
for pigeons these birds be not, and swans are three 
times their size. Nay, but listen to their wild 
weird note, and mark how they wheel and dip: 
you recognise them now ; they are sea-birds. 

Let us cross the ravine by the little wooden bridge, 
overgrown with creepers, and climb the wind 
down ; there is no mistaking that glorious air, whic. 
is salt and fresh at once, and behold there is the 
Sea—here dark, there light, now calm, now rushing 
like a millrace ; for we stand in an oe of 
little islets, where the tide makes its wilful way, 


and saps, and steals, and rounds, and overwhelms. 
Westward is a large island, with a white town 
shimmering in the summer sun; southward is 
another ; and eastward is the mainland of sunny 
France, our neighbour and our ally, else somewhere 
behind that broken line of land lies Cherbourg, 
ripe for war. But all these places, although clear, 
are far, and only the sea is near, whose monotonous 
moan rarely ceases to bewail that these rocks are 
hard to mine, save in stormy times, when it rises 
in white wrath, and roars and bounds so high that 
its flying foam comes even to the inn, but ne’er 
returns to tell what it has seen, North of the 
garden, it lies in wait so near that the rivulet leaps 
into it sheer ; and on the cliff-top it is d to sit 
and listen to its silver fall, and hear the long-drawn 
sighing of the tide upon the sands beneath. Yes, 
madam, for beauty of locality, for climate, for 
cleanliness, for cheapness, there is no place so fit 
to be recommended to Paterfamilias and family for 
their autumn holiday as mine inn at Sark. Only 
I am afraid there is the getting there, and the 
getting back again ; first to Guernsey by steamer, 
and then hither by passage-vessel ; and the currents 
are cross; and John was always an indifferent 
sailor, I believe ; and the dear children, if they live 
to get here, are certain, one or more of them, to 
sacrifice themselves to Neptune, the cliffs having no 
rail, Nature, indeed, has so charmingly arranged 
matters that this inn of mine shall never be over- 


run. 

I cannot say the same of another hostelry, 
whose very contrast of circumstances here eauses 
it, perhaps, to present itself to my mind. When I 
knew it first, it was, as now, a dsome manor- 
house, that would have been ancient but by com- 
parison with the stately ruin close to which it 
stood ; but the guests who came to it came by twos 
and threes, and not, as at present, by companies of 
tens and hundreds ; they were brought thither b 
the road, and not by the rail. The rooms wi 
their dark oak panels, and with the gloom without 
(for the locality is a secluded valley among weods), 
would have been solemn and ghostly save for the 
decaying pile upon which they looked, whose 
monastic walls monopolised all such feelings ; and 
the have been but the 
thoughts of venison , and the flagons of ‘ 
ale = old’ that aa intrude upon the a. 
Near the coast of Eastern Cumberland it stands, a 
district where the relics of the past are many ; but 
the blood-red Ruin which I have in my mind is 
the grandest of them all! After a late dinner at 
mine inn, how good it was to saunter forth with a 
cigar—the Begetter of Dreams, the Reproducer of 
the Past—through those checkered Courts, half 
light, half gloom, emptied of all their white-robed 
monks, but filled with their old-world memories ; 
grandly the moon streamed down on the roofless 
choir and nave, on the carven canopies of the 
sedilia where the abbots used to listen to the De 
Profundis from the throats that have been dust 
for ages ; on the dormitories which the rooks alone 
inhabit ; on the grass-grown floor beneath which 
so many warriors sleep. Well was it to listen to 
the garrulous brook, half-choked by fallen buttress 
and splintered stone, but yet discoursing of solemn 
things ; and last, to climb the little hill to east- 
ward, and behold the mountains a in the 
moonlight, ere pessing by the windowless ‘ guest- 
chamber, which the ow. 


alone inhabit now, 
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sought the bedroom at mine inn! Blessed time 
and place, sure never traveller in this isle met 
with such welcome end to his day’s journey as 
at fair Furness. 

Except at Keswick, there is scarcely an inn in all 
the English Lake District which is not handsome 
in itself as well as placed in a beautiful locality. 
One could pass one’s summer-days in any one of 
them ; by the brink of the blue mere ; or half-way 
up the hillside, with scenes so fair on every hand 
that there is no temptation to go forth ; or opposite 
the fairy water-fall; or at the mouth of some 
glorious valley, rock-surrounded, river-cloven. It 
is scarcely fair to give the palm to any one ; but if 
there be an inn where the meee her above 
referred to might be pardoned for wishing to end 
his days—to cease upon the midnight with no 

ain—it surely might be at Scale Hill, or 
Srummock Water, after having settled his 
very reasonable bill, and generously remembered 
the chambermaid. That house, which is no more 
like an inn than St Paul’s Cathedral, always 
reminds me of dear Tony Lumpkin’s charming 
hoax ; and I am almost afraid to ring the bell, 
and ask for slippers, after a mountain ramble, lest 
Mr Hardeastle should consider it a liberty. How 
‘Goldy’ would have delighted to lodge there, 
never troubling himself about the pecuniary settle- 
ment, although the river Cocker (which should 
have reminded him) runs under the window ; and 
how he would have enjoyed that admirable double 
view from the wooded hill, reminding him at once 
of his Wanderer and his Deserted Village—Lake- 
land, with its meres and mountains, a duodecimo 
Switzerland upon one side, and upon the other, the 
Vale of Lorton, the very home pe etbnant beauty ! 

Hey, presto, abracadabra, cockolorum! whither 
has the magician Memory carried me now? Which 
of mine inns is this which is so dark and small, 
and—as I live—which moves upward with me, 
higher and higher? And who is this elderly 
person in a jacket without tails, who is sitting 
opposite, surrounded by my private luggage? It 
is the porter of the Megatheriwm Hotel Company 

imited), and I am going up with him in ‘the 

ift’ to my apartment upon the fifth story. If I 
was less well known by the authorities, 1 should 
have to go much higher; but being a prett 
constant customer, I am favoured, and lodged low. 
The lift is only worked up to eleven o'clock P.M., 
which seems hard upon persons who are accustomed 
to sit over their wine, and really stand in need of 
such accommodation much more than the Early and 
the Sober—so that those who leave the coflee-room 
after that period, must allow about three-quarters 
of an hour for the ascent to their bed-chambers. 
The Megatheriwm has every modern appliance for 
luxury and comfort; but as for wishing to die 
there—he must be a philosopher indeed who enter- 
tains such a sentiment. Fancy spending one’s last 
moments in a lift, among carpet-bags and port- 
manteaus! To lodge, even in rude health, at 
such an establishment, is, in my opinion, anything 
but pleasant ; it is impossible to enlist the sym- 
pathies of a whole army of waiters and chamber- 
maids in one’s own individual comfort; it is 
degrading to an independent spirit to be talked 
about, and even set down in writing as No. 785. 

Once more, let me fly from town to country, and 
once more to an island in the sunny south ; it is 
well called—this Isle of Wight—the Garden of 


ees all myrtle, and flowers, and sunshine, 
and soft airs. On the north side, there are grasping 
innkeepers, and ogrish letters of lodgings, as there 
are elsewhere: but in the south and east, there are 
no such things. Benevolent beings erect their 
fairy habitations—playfully named hotels—for the 
reception of the newly married ; these have lawns 
and parterres sloping always towards the twinkling 
sea ; these have grots for the retirement of faithf 

lovers, and arbours overhung with jessamine and 
eglantine ; these have flagstaifs, with a signal ever 
flying, as though to give the world assurance that 
each is Love’s own dwelling, and that he is at home. 
Many are mine inns in that fair spot, and all are 
dear to me. I am myself an ancient gentle- 
man, and was wedded centuries ago, so that what 
I now remark must be considered in the light of 
an amiable fancy, with nothing in it to excite a 
virtuous indignation ; but I would just say this, 
that the height of human happiness might well be 
defined to be the passing of perpetual honey-moons 
at hotels in the icle of Wight. A widower of my 
acquaintance, who has been so fortunate as to 
outlive three consorts without getting tired of any 
one of them, is accustomed to associate the memory 
of each dear departed with an inn in the Isle of 
Wight. I travelled with him lately in these parts. 
He pointed to the ivy-covered hotel at Shanklin 
Chine, and sighed: ‘Ah, Jones, in yonder garden, 
and down the Chine, and on the beach below, I 
trod on flowers : my Catharine was with me then. 
At Bonchurch, he was particular to shew me the 
window of No. 5 parlour, from which his Emily 
had sketched the Teta with her left hand 
clasped in his. At the Royal Hotel at Ventnor, he 
dropped a tear upon the bench in the verandah, 
where he had sat, only a few months before, with 
his arm around his sainted Polly. ‘If 1 ever 
marry again, Jones, observed the widower musingly, 
as we were lunching together at the charming little 
Sandrock Hotel, ‘1 think I shall bring her here. 


NAILS. 


Tue nails of man constitute an important part of 
his organisation. Philosophers have ascribed no 
ordinary value to them, and even have deduced 


y | from their conformation certain conclusions as to 
| man’s primitive nature and original habits. 


Aristotle, according to Rousseau, accounts our 

nails as nothing more than crooked talons to be 
ut to the use, we suppose, to which Caliban applied 

his, in ‘digging pig-nuts’ From the breadth 
of his nails, and their comparative weakness, 
Mandeville argues, in his fable of the Bees, that 
man was never intended to py upén animals, 
but that a vegetable diet was all that was purposed 
for him by nature. And a celebrated scholar of a 
more practical cast of mind than Mandeville, found 
another reason for the breadth of the nail. 

We are all of us aware that indigent scholarship 
has often been put to sad shifts in prosecuting its 
researches, or indulging its tastes. The case of 
Weston, Miss Seward’s opponent, who for lack of 
the accustomed literary materials used ‘to indent 
sonnets with a slate pencil on his greasy breeches, 
was melancholy enough ; also that of poor Davies, 
who tells us he was in the habit of ‘ performing 
sums upon his dusty shoes in the fields ;’ while 
the father of the once famous Colonel Sloper, 
who began life as an Irish postman, and ended it 
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e, as a Treasury official and a millionaire to boot, |in later periods of society. He had, as had his 
1g found, in his season of adversity, a shoulder-of- | successor in Anglo-Saxon times, an instrument 
re mutton bone an excellent substitute for foolscap. | especially devoted to the purpose, and never 
re Townsend, the renowned Hebraist, was more | undertook the operation but at seasons when the 
ir ingenious in his devices. He made his finger- | moon was favourable. More recently, Sunday, 
he nails—broader with him than with most mena day usually held auspicious for serious under- 
ns —subserve his ambition to become a proficient | takings, was held unlucky for the purpose of 
ne in the holy tongue. On them he would | nail-cutting; and the belief long prevailed that 
ul inscribe as many Hebrew roots as they would | it was improper, in the last degree, to cut any 
1d hold, and these each day he committed to memory ' child’s nails that was under a year old. If we 
er during such hours of leisure as he could command. | listen to Hippocrates, we shall careful never 
at He repeated the process until he had exhausted the | to let the nail exceed the length of the finger or 
e. ||. . || whole series, and his mind had imbibed the rudi- | fall short of it—its altitude should exactly reach 
re ments of the language. Thus he might fairly be the level of the finger-tip, and on no account 
e- said to have got his learning at his finger-ends. | be permitted to be below it. A neglect of this 
at A calculation has been made of the time he con- | precaution will insure to the sceptic or the indiffer- 
of sumed in thus overcoming the preliminary difli- |ent more grievous calamities t the Father of | 
a culties of the Hebrew, and the computation is that, ' Physic is concerned to relate. 
is, assuming the number of roots to be four thousand,' Respecting the nails, the rabbinical doctors 
be and that six were inscribed on each nail, and sixty | entertained some singular notions. It was their 
ns mastered each day, in forty days he was able to | belief that, antecedent to the fall, the bodies of our 
y execute his self-imposed and laborious task. Apart | first parents were perfectly transparent, and that of 
to from this instance, there is connection, close though | these lucid envelopes of the soul, the nails are the 
ay unsuspected, between literature and the nail. | sole surviving remains. Origen, it is known, was | 
ry Owen, the epigrammatist, styled by his admirers | possessed by a belief somewhat similar ; and held 
of ‘the glory of Wales, and some of whose choicest that, in the first instance, Adam and Eve were, i 
ts. effusions may be found in Thomas Pecke’s Parnassi | corporeally, beings of radiant light, and that the ; 
in Puerperium, or some Well Wishes to Ingenwity, | coats of skins afterwards bestowed on them, were 
n, excusing his defects, in imitation of Martial, his no other than those habiliments of flesh, muscle, 
I great master, declares : and a ae sr vesture of decay — which } 
n? > : ave bed, we, their descendants, present ourselves at the i 
wonder tat my erirame greed. preent day. In. the ‘nail, however, unlike the | 
ly ‘almudists, Origen does not recognise the rags of 
ad two processes which, from the time of Horace | man’s better estate. } 
he downwards, have been held indispensable to the | Nail-parings were, at no very remote period, in 
h, attainment of poetic excellence. Our own Fuller is ' much esteem as curative agents; and such as are i 
th satisfied the organ of memory is resident in the cere- | disposed to ridicule the Roman superstitions which F 
er bellum, inasmuch as the practice is all but universal | required the clippings of the nails of the Flamen a 
y, of irritating the occiput with the finger-nails, when | Dialis, Jove’s own minister, to be interred with 4 
le some imperfectly-remembered fact has to be called | great solemnity beneath a sacred tree, should é 
to recollection. Some of the ancient scholiasts have | remember that at Paris, when scepticism was ‘ 
al a more poetical rationale of the custom, and refer |in vogue and philosophy had begun to elbow : 
it to the legend that Minerva, goddess of wisdom, | religion out of doors, Horace Walpole, himself A 
sprung from Jupiter’s head; and so that, when a | one of the beauc-esprits, and by no means prone 
of man scratches his poll, it is to awaken his own | to put faith in old wives’ tales, was seriously ; 
n0 special Minerva resident therein. counselled by Madame Buzoli to preserve the s 
ed In Nubia, the travellers inform us, the long | cuttings of his nails in a bottle as a specific against } 
to finger-nail is accounted an indubitable token of | gout. He himself, writing from Paris, remarks, in i 
good birth and high rank ; so much so, that all who | allusion to his malady : ‘I have been assured here 
ur would be considered to belong to ‘the Upper Ten | that the best remedy is to cut one’s nails in hot 
“4 Thousand,’ constantly expose their finger-tips to | water. It is, I fear, as certain as any other remedy’ : 
ed fires of cedar, thereby insuring the expansion of | —whether more certain he does not appear to have 
th their nails to a fashionable breadth. The Chinese, been at the pains of ascertaining by experiment. i 
33, as is well known, similarly hold long nails as | Gout, which has for many an age been esteemed an i 
at indications of gentility, since such are inconsistent | opprobrium artis medicine, was by Jerome Cardan } 
ls, with mechanical avocations, and the vulgar pursuit | considered not a calamity to be got rid of but a d 
od of working for one’s bread. Southey must have | blessing to be cultivated,* otherwise, we might 4 
~~ had some such notion as this in his head, when i 
nd he described some offensive pretenders to gentilit * His singular notions on this head he thus states in 1 
as ‘fellows that had not nails enough to scratch | that most singular work of his, De Proprid Vitd. ‘It ; 
ip their heads with’ When Horace desired to | was my practice,’ he says, ‘a practice at which many 
its convey the idea that Fonteius Capito was a | wondered, to bring on some disorder if I happened to 
of thorough well-bred gentleman, in short, ‘a| have none, as I Rave just observed of the gout. The f 
~ opinion, pleasure consists in 
of man of wax,’ as the Nurse called Tybalt, he | the subsiding of preceding pain. Now, if pain be volun- 
nt characterised him as ad unguem factus homo ; and | tary, it can be made to cease at pleasure. And I have 
3, cites the trimly-clipped nails of Mena as a strong | found that I cannot exist without a certain degree of | 
0, evidence of his high respectability. The Romans, | pain, for, when it altogether ceases, so impetuous a fury 
as is well undersiood, assigned no ineonsiderable | mind Hata moderate degree of voluntary pa 
ile importance to this nail-clipping ; it was an | For this reason, I bite my lips, distort my fingers, pinch 
ar, office confided in old Rome to the barber >. &| my skin, and the tender, flesh part of the left arm, even 
it functionary who has figured, not ingloriously, | to tears. Thus I have been able to live without reproach.’ 
| &, 
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marvel he had not discovered the therapeutical 
value of nails, seeing how proud he was of his own. 
So large were they, so magnificent in volume and 
shape, that he counted them as one of the four 
eminent gifts bestowed on him in order that he 
might be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 
By means of these nails alone, he foreknew what 
was about to befall him. He had but to look on 
them, and he read his future traced out as plainly 
asin a map. Omens of ill presented themselves in 
the form of livid, or black marks on the nail of 
the forefinger, while marks perfectly white appear- 
ing in the same place, were prognostics of coming 
good-fortune. Approaching honours announced 
their proximity by specks on the thumb-nail, and 
riches, when on their way, were preceded in their 
arrival by certain welcome indications on the nail 
of the index-finger. Matters relating to study and 
affairs of great moment were prefigured on the nail 
of the ring-finger, and petty discoveries and literary 
achievements of no great consideration, might be 
anticipated from an inspection of the little-finger 
nail. But the art of onychomancy, or divination 
by the nails, was practised by others besides 
Cardan, and the outlines of their doctrine are thus 
summarised by Collin de Plancy in his Dictionnaire 
Infernal. The whitish specks on the nails foretell 
approaching trepidation ; the black, terrors and 
dangers ; the red specks, which are very uncommon, 
forewarn us of future sorrows and wrongs; while 
cks of pure whiteness are the happy forerunners 
and good-fortune. Should these 
signs exhibit themselves at the bottom of the nails, 
the accomplishment of their prophecies is remote ; 
but as the nail grows, and the marks approximate 
the tip of the fingers, we may expect a speedy 
fulfilment of the unguicular vaticinations. 
When Marigny, who was a wit, a scholar, and a 
t, contracted a friendship with Ménage, he told 
im he had him ‘on his nail,’ and in a like way he 
addressed all whom he regarded with particular 
favour. <A letter of his to Ménage commences: 
‘Oh, illustrious of my nail!’ and for this style of 
address he would assi two reasons: first, 
that the friends he loved were so few that their 
names — easily be conrprised within the limits 
of his nail; and next, that such friends were ever 
present with him in thought, as though he carried 
their portraitures on his nail, always within the 
limits of his vision. 


BALLOONING. 
In that glowing period of youth, while yet my 


mind was susceptible of new sensations, and when 
I had been for some time occupied in enjoying all 
the various forms and phases of life in this great 
city, the thought occurred to me one morning, 
that there was yet one aspect of London which I 
had not examined—I would go and beg Mr Green 
to introduce me into ‘ High Life’ in his balloon. 

It was on a certain evening of September —51, 
that, amid the acclamations of the multitude assem- 
bled at Cremorne Gardens, we into a clear 
space, in the middle of which Mr Green and 
half-a-dozen assistants were occupied in tussling 
with a huge monster, that looked to me like the 
dome of St Paul’s, which was angrily darting 
about, and es shaking itself, as if it had 
been ee t away from society against its will 
and wanted to go back again. 


Our party consisted of seven, besides ‘the veteran 
aéronaut, as he is always called, by way, per- 
haps, of distinguishing him from other aéronauts, 
who are not generally long-lived people, and, 
indeed, in putting ourselves under the guidance of 
Mr Green, it was rather a debatable question 
whether it was more — to rely on the skill 
and good-luck which hitherto preserved him 
to his country and Cremorne, or whether we 
should not rather apply the (popular) doctrine of 
chances to the question, in which case the odds 
were very heavy in favour of our coming to grief. 

The cheers of the spectators redoubled as we 
~ ourselves beneath the turbulent monster ina 

ind of hamper, in which we were to travel, trusting 
to be kept ‘the right side up ;’ but the cheers were 
chastened into murmurs of respect and awe as one 
of the party displayed a collection of barometers 
and other apparatus, which led to our being des- 
cribed, in the papers of the following day, as ‘a 
distinguished party of savans.’ I may as well say at 
once, that I never saw those barometers after they 
were once handed in. I believe they were put 
down among the ballast, and unless they registered 
themselves, or the scientific gentleman registered 
them with his feet, 1 doubt whether science was 
enriched with any observations through our ascent. 

Besides the party who occupied the hamper, 
the waiter of the smoking-room of the Rag 
and Famish Club was liberally treated to an 
aérial excursion ; and he and Mr Green’s assistant 
occupied what may be called the gallery seats of 
the entertainment—namely, in the netting imme- 
diately under the mouth of the balloon: a position 
which must have resembled ‘the gallery’ in one 

ticular at least—namely, the gaseous nature of 

its —— The ropes were loosened, the guns 
were fired, the company cheered, and before we had 
time to realise the situation, we were half a mile up 
in the air, and were all set to work to heave out 
ballast, so that we might go up higher. It seems 
strange that this power of moving in the upper 
regions of the air has never been applied generally to 
more dignified purposes than forming a spectacle for 
a gaping crowd ; for the only practical use to which 
ballooning has ever been put, and this not very com- 
monly, is to extend the field of view in military 
operations. In 1775, one Joseph Galien, professor 
at the university of Avignon, proposed to collect 
the fine rarefied air of the upper regions, far above 
the loftiest mountains, and to enclose it in a h 
cubieal bag of stout sail-cloth, the side of the cu 
being upwards of a mile long. With such a vast 
machine, he thought he could transport a whole 
army, and all their munitions of war, from place to 

lace, as might be desired! This project was too 
Bold for the ministers of war of those days, and Mr 
Galien, no doubt, set them down as ignorant 
red-tapists accordingly. 

In 1857, a Scotch gentleman brought forward a 
plan for taking towns (Delhi, he instanced, as a 
convenient case) by the use of balloons. He pro- 
posed to construct a balloon forty feet diameter, 
and to raise by it a platform containing a dozen 
men, and a sufliciency of shells and other com- 
bustibles. This balloon was to rise two miles 
above the place it was desired to attack, and 
then be retained by three guy-ropes extending 
from it to points on opposite sides of the city. 
The party were then to commence dropping the 
shells down to destroy the town ; and the supply 
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of ammunition was to be kept up by small traveller- 
balloons ascending up the guy-ropes in the same 
way as boys send a messenger up to their kites. To 
prevent their town and works being destroyed in 
this way, and on account of the discomfort of 
having shells perpetually falling on their heads 
from a height of two miles, the inhabitants and 
defenders would no doubt surrender at discretion. 
This gentleman would doubtless have wished an 
expedition to be fitted out at once to carry out his 
ideas, but the government consider it for the 
— advantage to submit all these projects to a 

ody of advisers, whose mission is to examine into 
their practicability, and so save the country from | 
futile expenditure—a body whom all inventors, 
however, proclaim to be mere ignorant or jobbing 
obstructions in the way of the development of 
their genius and their country’s glory. What 
nature of projects sometimes are presented to 
this body, the following anecdote will illustrate : 
It is not long since, when, they being assembled — 
in their judgment-hall, a solemn-looking gentle- 
man in black, whose white choker and blackish- | 
brown trousers proclaimed his reverend calling, | 
introduced himself into their presence, and after 
stealthily examining the door he had entered by, | 
to see that nobody was listening who might convey | 
his secret to foreign powers, commenced his address _ 
thus : ‘Gentlemen, [ feel it is due to you that I 
should offer some explanation of a person of my | 
peaceful profession appearing before you with a| 
warlike invention, but in these times I feel con- 


the balloon-project we have just been co ae, 
but the latter turned out, alter examination, to be 
hardly more feasible even if it gave any advantage 
over the ordinary practice of warfare. In the first 
place, it was found that, in order to obtain a sufficient 
power in the balloon to sustain simply the guy-ropes 
that were to keep it in place, it would have to be 
upwards of 386 feet in diameter instead of 40 
feet, and this would have to be further increased 
by all the capacity sufficient to sustain the platform, 
the men, the ammunition, &c. ; and, in the next, it 
was justly remarked, that we already had the 
means of throwing any number of shells and com- 
bustibles into a place by mortars with far more 
ease and certainty than the balloon would afford ; 
and, above all, it is a matter of experience that no 
ap has yet been known to be forced to surrender 
y merely throwing shells promiscuously into it. 

Balloons were first used for reconnoitring purposes 
in the French revolutionary war ; it was said that 
the information so gained enabled General Jourdan 


‘to win the battle of Fleurus. Nevertheless, they 


were not much used afterwards ; and it may be sup- 
posed that Napoleon would not have neglected them, 
if they could have afforded him any advantage. 

We English never used them, though they were 
strongly advocated by General Money in 1805, in a 
pamphlet containing many sarcastic replies to 
anticipated objections from ‘old officers who perhaps 
had fought at Dettingen’ 

The French used them again in the Italian 
war, the service being undertaken partly, it seems, 


ay 


vinced that our country’s needs demand the asa private speculation ; for as no effect was pro- 
exertions of every patriot, to add to the effi- duced by them beyond a presumed moral effect 
ciency of our military force, and I have hit upon | on the Austrians at Solferino, the speculators and 
a contrivance which would infallibly lead to an the government went to law about the expenses ; 
easy and complete victory in any action in the latter probably holding that a moral effect 


which we might be engaged, and by which any | 
war might be terminated in our favour at one 
blow. The means I would employ are these. It is 
well known (to nobody better than to yourselves, 
gentlemen) that, previous to any engagement, it 
is necessary to form a line of battle. It would be 
easy, 7 means of spies, for us to find out before- 
hand the position of the line of battle that our 
enemy intended to form. At either end of this | 
line of battle, and a short distance in front of it, I 
would secretly place, on the previous night, a 
large-sized gun, which should have its muzzle 
5 feet 0” or 5 feet 1” (the precise dimension, 
gentlemen, you would best be able to judge) from | 
the ground. I would load these guns each with a | 
ball, and the two balls should be connected by a 
large sharp razor. When, then, the enemy advanced 
in his line of battle, and at the moment that the | 
general would think most opportune, I would fire 
off both the guns simultaneously (which is easily 
done by electricity), and the result would be that 
the enemy’s army would all have their heads cut 
off, and the battle be terminated at ~ blow. I 
must again apologise, gentlemen, for bringi 
forward a apparently of so 
nature, but extensive study has convinced me that | 
wars are less ruinous in proportion as they are 
short, sharp, and decisive, a result which m 
invention is eminently adapted to secure ; and it 
is my firm conviction, that it has been appointed to 
me to be a chosen vessel to put forward the means 
of attaining to universal peace, and that peril 
awaits those who shall reject my testimony, 


should not be paid for in material coin. 

The Americans have lately used balloons for 
reconnoitring purposes ; they are not, however, so 
much talked of now as they were in earlier s 
of the war, which would seem to indicate that 
their success had not been established. There 
is one thing perfectly certain, however—namely, 
that it is always a vast advan to have the 
means of placing one’s self in such a position as 
to be able to have an extensive view over the 
country, and to detect any movements that may 
be taking place in it, whether such extensive 
view is obtained by ascending a hill, or rising in a 
balloon ; and though there may be difficulties in 
the way of using balloons for this object, such as 
that of carrying the apparatus about where it is 
wanted, or of keeping the balloon sufficiently 
steady for accurate observations, there can be no 
doubt that, by continual experiment, means will be 
found whereby these difficulties can be surmounted, 
as many far greater difficulties have been overcome 
already. 

With regard to my own experience in the parti- 
cular ascent of which I write, I can only say that 
the distinctness with which the country for a 
considerable extent lay mapped out beneath us, 
was very remarkable ; but some difficulty in accu- 
rate observation arose from the continued though 
imperceptible rotatory motion of the balloon, and 
from its drifting away in the various directions, 
and with the velocities of the different currents of 
air we met with; so that nothing but very con- 


This proposal was some degrees more absurd than , the ‘ 


siderable practice would enable any one to tell by 
saleudinadng? aided by knowledge of the 
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country, whereabouts he might be at any moment, 
or whither going, or where likely to descend. 

We had with us a distinguished Irishman ; he 
was, or was said to be, remotely a relative of my 


own, and it is well known that most Irishmen are | 


related to all the best families of all nations. This 
Irishman had brought with him into the hamper 
which we five (including ‘the veteran’) occupied, 
a parcel which we did not look upon with a favour- 
able eye; space was an object of so much import- 
ance that on starting there was not, properly 
speaking, any room for one’s legs, the space that 
would naturally be assigned to them being wholly 
taken up with ballast, and I therefore was forced 
to assume a position which must be almost 
unknown except among the cargo of a slave-ship. 
The Irishman’s parcel, too, had no compensatory 
merits like the barometers and other apparatus 
of our scientific friend, ‘r it did not in any 
way conduce to the cre’ with which we were 
received by the crowd, .d, moreover, it became 
invested with all the terrors with which we are 
apt to regard the unknown. What could it be? was 
it a parachute, and was the ‘gentleman going to 
descend peacefully to certain annihilation, in which 
case we should all have to appear at the coroner’s 
inquest as witnesses? Was it tireworks with which 
he wished to give an éclat to our ascent ? and were 
we going to run the chances of being roasted by 


the consequences in the case of the enthusiastic 
Nadar and the ‘ sublime’ Godard. Our approach 
and rapid course a shori distance above ground 
caused considerable commotion as we passed along, 
and a remark was made on the intelligent and 
observant faculties of a flock of geese, who seemed 
to follow us, with intense zeal and admiration, 
across a large common; further examination, how- 
ever, proved that these geese were a party of men 
in white shirts who were pursuing the grapnel, 
which was now no great distance above the ground. 

Only one tree was passed near enough to be 
unpleasant, and very soon afterwards we found 
ourselves on the ground, in a large field, surrounded 
by a crowd of zealous assistants holding down the 
balloon, and stepping into it, by Mr Green’s diree- 
tions, as we one by one got out, so as to keep a 
sufficient weight in it to prevent it suddenly darting 
back into the upper regions of the air. 

I think there was a tone of fellow-fecling, or 
perhaps of superiority, in their answer to our 
inquiries as to where we found ourselves. ‘ Where 
are you, why, in the lunatic asylum of course!’ 
|and indeed it happened to be in the grounds of 
| an establishment of that nature that we had 
descended ! 
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gas, and then hurled headlong from the centre of |Can we say there is room for us all, when seven 


infinite 


space merely to gratify the ridiculous | hundred thousand persons walk or ride every day 


vanity of this absurd Celt! Nay, was it perhaps | into a spot barely exceeding seven hundred acres? 


an infernal machine, by means of which he was to 
annihilate us all, and sail off to other lands the sole 
proprietor of the Great Nassau balloon? 

When, then, we arrived at the summit of our 
tour, and the Irishman was seen to prepare to 
unfold his parcel, there was a considerable curiosity, 
more or less repressed, to see what he would pro- 
duce, Conceive, then, our relief at finding that 
this well-bred descendant of ancient kings had 
merely brought with him a pair of dress-boots, to 
exchange for the walking-boots in which he had 
arrived at Cremorne. Then he was walking, now 
he was riding, or driving, or boating—I don’t know 
which he considered it to be, and can hardly sup- 
pose that he had had a pair of ballooning-boots 
made—and consequently, as everybody who knows 
genteel society must be aware, it was due to his 
appearance to invest himself with a different kind 
ot boot ; and it was only an instance of the exces- 
sive forbearance of my distinguished relative, that 
he had not also brought a change of trousers. 

This ceremony having been completed ; and when 
we had had time to realise all the peculiarities of 
our situation, it began to be necessary to think of 
descending, as for various reasons some of the party 
did not wish to be carried far away from London. 

The grapnel was lowered, therefore, and the gas 
to escape, when, by throwing 
out s pieces of paper, which seemed to pass 
upwards above us, but which in reality remained 
stationary while we descended, as well as by the 
increasing distinctness of the objects below us, 
we soon saw that we were fast descending ; being 
at the same time carried along rapidly by the 
wind, it required some very delicate management to 
insure our not being dashed against any trees or 
houses, an accident which had had fatal results in 
the case of a female aéronaut some short time 
before, and of which the public have lately heard 


| This is an actual fact in reference to the City of 
London. At the junction of Fleet Street, Ludgate 
Hill, Bridge Street, and Farringdon Street; at the 
| junction of Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, Bishopsgate 
Street, and Gracechurch Street; at the junction of 
Lombard Street, Gracechurch Street, and Fen- 
| church Street; and at several other points of meet- 
‘ing which might be named—it requires all the 
_ vigilance of bodies of policemen to prevent vehicles 
from cothing to a dead-lock ; while, in scores of 
places, the foot-pavements are not broad enough 
to prevent estrians from being hustled and 
jostled into the road. Omnibuses jam their poles 
into each other’s els; cabs are locking into 
each other's wheels; passengers going to the 
railway stations are unduly delayed on the way ; 
shopkeepers complain that carts of goods can 
scarcely reach their doors ; foot-passeng**s com- 
lain that their progress is impeded by uirchan- 
ise on the pavements ; wagons threaten “pitch 
their top-heavy loads of goods into ~...,.t-floor 
windows ; the ubiquitous Pickford breaks the 
street-lamps, by going too near to the pavement ; 
/nervous old ladies never seem to know, in the 
turmoil, whether a ‘’bus’ is going to the Bank, 
or to Turnham Green; ladies of all ages are 
afraid of being run over when crossing a street; 
many garments are torn, many tempers rufiled, 
many parcels lost, many limbs endangered, much 
time wasted—and all because our City streets are 
too full to accommodate us. Last session, the 
corporation obtained a special act of parliament, 
to enable them to deal with this evil; and by- 
laws are issued (or to be isstted) which, with the 
sanction of the secretary of state, will enable 
the City authorities to regulate, in some degree, 
the traflic through the streets. The parliamentary 
committee which examined the details of that 
measure, collected much curious information 
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respecting metropolitan strect-traffic: tending to 
shew that, under yore regulations, its due omaha 
must be a matter of great difficulty. Nothing less 
than harmonious working among corporate oflicers, 
police, omnibus companies, cab-owners, carriers, 
wholesale dealers, and shopkeepers will bring 
about the desired result. 

There is really no other means than actual 
counting, honest adding up, to determine the number 
of persons and vehicles entering the City every day. 
No gates, no walls, no garrison, no pe no 
one to say ‘ Who goes there?’ The City authorities 
have certain powers to demand tolls for certain 
vehicles; but these powers aid but little in 
shewing how many persons and vehicles of all 
kinds really enter the City. All we know about 
it is derived from the police, who from time to 
time are sent to count at particular spots; and 
then inferences are drawn from the whole group 
of countings. In 1850, it was in this way ascer- 
tained, by a relay of sharp-eyed policemen, that 
between eight in the morning and eight in the 
evening, on one particular day, eleven thousand 
vehicles passed Bow Church, in Cheapside ; thir- 
teen years afterwards, on a similar day in 1863, 
the number was 12,300. Again, the vehicles 
crossing London Bridge on one day in 1850 were 
thirteen thousand ; on a similar day in 1863, they 
had risen to the stupendous number of twenty 
thousand! As the pressure is not equally intense 
all day long, and as Cheapside is often a ‘ regular 
block’ about noon, a counting was made on the 
25th of March 1862, to determine the number of 
vehicles that passed Bow Church between twenty 
minutes past twelve and twenty minutes past 
one—one hour of high-pressure business in the 
pen de they comprised 291 omnibuses, 573 cabs, 
and 294 other vehicles, or 1158 wheel-vehicles 
altogether—at the rate of nineteen per minute! 
On the 19th November, in the same year, an 
enumeration of a more interesting kind was made : 
a comparison between two different hours of the 
day, two streams of traffic in opposite directions, 
and five different classes of vehicles. The vehicles 
which passed Bow Church on this day, between ten 
and eleven in the forenoon, and between four and 
five in the afternoon, were as follows : 


Between Ten Between Four 
and Eleven. and Five. 
165 59 


Going “ast.—Omnibuses, . 1 
Cabs, . 313 270 
Vans and wagons, . 83 77 
4 Carts and drays, . 69 59 
” Trucks and barrows, 18 22 
Goin, -vest—Omnibuses,  . 182 169 
” Cabs, . 271 331 
Vans and wagons, . 67 82 
. . Carts and drays, . €3 62 
+ . Trucks and barrows, 23 21 
1255 1252 


The numbers, it is seen, approach remarkably 
near to equality at the two hours selected ; but 
at the forenoon hour there are more going east 
than going west, a condition of things exactly 
reversed in the afternoon. 

But perhaps the most curious investigation ever 
made in connection with this subject, bore rela- 
tion to the entire number of entries into the 
City at all points, on one particular day. A 
difficult matter to determine, it is true; but still 
manageable to a considerable extent. The autho- 
rities of the City of London police counted up the 


into the City, and found them to be forty-eight in 
number—omitting possibly a few narrow inlets 
which scarcely atlected the aggregate results. They 
then planted relays of men at every one of these 
forty-eight spots, for twenty-four continuous hours 
on one particular day in May ; with orders to jot 
down the number, not only of vehicles, but of 
ngers in those vehicles, and passengers on 
foot, that entered the City at those stations. The 
stations comprised three bridges, eight piers, stairs, 
and wharfs, two railway termini, twelve great lines 
of street, and twenty-three streets and lines of 
minor character. The sum-totals are almost 
incredible. It requires strong faith in the accuracy 
of those who made the enumeration to believe that 
so many vehicles and so many persons come every 
week-day into an area comprising little more than 
one square mile. In comparing the several stations 
one with another, it is, found that London Bridge 
takes the lead in the i: -mber of vehicles ; Holborn 
Bars (at the bottom o. ‘ray’s Inn Lane), in the 
Pnumber of passengers 1 vehicles; and London 
Bridge, in the number of foot-passengers. We are 
inclined to believe that, in the interval which has 
elapsed since this remarkable enumeration was 
made, London Bridge has overtaken Holborn in 
the number of passengers in vehicles, and that it 
now takes the lead in all three kinds of traffic. It 
is really a fact worthy of being held in remem- 
brance, that at no less than twelve different points 
each inlet brings more than twenty thousand 
persons—some as high as eighty thousand—into 
our wonderful City of London every day. Let us 
tabulate them : 


Vehicles. Passengers. Passenet 
Aldersgate Street, . 2,052 4,952 21, 26,012 
Aldgate, . 4,978 12.548 42,547 55,095 
Bishopsgate Strect, . 3,461 19,388 34,161 53,549 
Blackfriars Briige, 4,108 7,293 31,642 38,935 
Chancery Lane, . 1,279 7,593 13,057 20,650 
Finsbury Place, 8,451 11,060 27,024 38,084 
*Holborn Bars, . 9,060 36,094 41,610 77,704 
London Bridge, . 10,429 30,799 54,128 84,927 
Minories, « 2,456 3,571 18,208 21,779 
Smithfield Bars, » 2,439 4,012 24,830 28,842 
Temple Bar, . 2,159 13,724 36,950 50,674 
Whitecross Street, . 2,305 4,026 24,890 28,916 


Southwark Bridge brings only its two thousand 
people, against eighty thousand at London Bridge 
—so much for tolls. But we can only now mention 
the grand result, and then pass on. The vehicles 
that entered the City on that one day, were 
48,177 in number ; they contained, besides unnum- 
bered tons of merchandise, 155,060 passengers ; 
while 370,107 other passengers entered on foot ; 
and we may reasonably infer that those who 
emerged from the City during the same twenty- 
four hours were about equal in number. Although 
the giant metropolis covers more than a hundred 
square miles, the City (to which this enumeration 
refers) barely exceeds one square mile, 

The vehicles coming from the docks block up the 
critical corner where Fenchurch and Gracechurch 
Strects join; the fish and fruit vans similarly block 
the junction of Eastcheap with Fish Street Hill ; 
two hundred and fifty wagons and vans have been 
counted outside Billingsgate at one time; one 


* A foot-note in the Blue Book must be taken into 
account here: ‘At the time this (enumeration) was 
made, part of the pavement was up in Fleet Street, which 
had the effect of bringing fewer vehicles into the City 


number of streets, which form distinct entrances 


through Temple Bar, and more through Holborn Bars.’ 
This disturbs the relative numbers, but not the aggregate. 
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street (narrow and ‘bottle-necked’) 

been known > be blocked u = eight hours 
in a day by vehicles going to m one great 
absorbed by the Pickfords and the Chaplins, that 
vehicles of other owners can scarcely pass—and 
so on. 

We have no right to take a City-man by the 
button, and ask him how much business he trans- 
acts in the course of a year; but when the City- 
man voluntarily gives such information, to 
printed in the report of a parliamentary com- 
mittee, it becomes public property. Thus we may 
advert to some evidence given before the City 
Traffic Committee. Mr Slater, partner in the great 
firm of Morrison, Dillon, & Co., told the committee 
that there are two wholesale dealers in London 
who transact business to the amount of five millions 
sterling annually; that his own firm (drapery, 
mercery, haberdashery, &c.) generally receive a 
hundred and fifty orders from country shopkeepers 
every morning; that the goods thus ordered are 
usually despatched by rail within three or four 
hours ; that the orders from town shopkeepers are 
coming in all day long, and require at least as 
prompt attention ; that on the first three days of 
April last, his firm sent out more than two thou- 
sand two hundred packages, which formed twenty- 
three van-loads and forty cart-loads ; and that, in 
1862, they received forty thousand packages of 
goods, mostly in bales and cases. Travers, 

ead of the leading firm in the wholesale grocery 
trade, told the committee that his firm require 
seventeen houses in Cannon Street and St Swithen’s 
Lane to conduct their business ; that they sell in 
a year something like twelve thousand bags of 
lum , four thousand bags of moist-sugar, five 
thousand tons of raw-sugar, three thousand five 
hundred tons of rice, and other grocery, which 
makes up an aggregate weight of seventy thousand 
tons ; and that fifty or sixty clerks are needed to 

the buying and selling: of these commo- 
dities. Mr Moore, partner in the firm of Co 
stake and Moore, told the committee that in ro 
to conduct their immense trade in Manchester 
goods, ny nye had to purchase, and throw into 
one, no than twenty-five houses in Bow 
Church-yard, Bread Street, Watling Street, and 
adjacent courts ; that they have seventeen branch 
houses, and twenty-five travellers ; and (in reply 
to a question the strength of the 
staff at the London establishment) he said: ‘We 
dine between five and six hundred every day’ 
These matters are mentioned here, not to invite 
guesses as to the wealth of individual citizens, but 
to shew how enormous must necessarily be the 
traffic, even in vans and carts, to conduct the trade 
of such wholesale houses as these. 

The evidence given by Mr Horne, partner in the 
great carrying firm of Messrs Chaplin and Horne, 
affords striking illustration of the vastness of the 
merchandise traffic in the metropolis. The details, 
it is true, relate to only one railway company, the 
London and North-Western ; but as this is . far 
the most important of the whole, it will afford us a 
good insight into the matter generally. After 
much struggling between the company and the 
carriers in bygone years, a compromise was made 
thus : that t the London goods-traffic 
is now managed for the com by Messrs Pick- 
ford and Messrs Chaplin and terms which 


are known only to the parties concerned. Messrs 
Chaplin and Horne deal with seven thousand 
tons of this traflic weekly ; and probably Pickfords 
have not a smaller proportion. The former firm 
have four hundred and fifty vehicles employed in 
conveying these seven thousand tons—three hun- 
dred and fifty for goods and one hundred for 
parcels ; and they have fifteen establishments in 
the ve, i are in the City) for 
managing the details. is great com the 
dépét at Haydon Square, near the Minories, in 
addition to the original one at Camden Town, the 

ssage of wagons through the streets is much 
essened ; because the goods are sent by rail to 
that one of the two dépdts which is nearest to the 
wholesale houses more immediately concerned. 
Great changes have been made, within the last 
few years, in the vans and wagons employed in 
this street-traffic. Until recently, the wagons, 
eight feet and a half extreme breadth, and drawn 
by four horses, had much difficulty in threading 
the streets of London, and delivering their five 
tons of goods each at the various wholesale ware- 
houses. But matters are now better managed. 
Messrs Chaplin and Horne have had upwards of 
two hundred vans constructed for this express 
purpose. Each van is just of such width as will 
contain two Manchester packs, two hampers of 
Derby hosiery, two hampers of Nottingham lace, 
&c.; this width is seven feet and a half, and thus 
one foot is gained relatively to the old wagons, to 
the great advantage of our streets; while two 
horses suffice instead of four. Moreover, these 
vans, besides occupying less room, move along 
more quickly than the old bulky wagons ; there 
are, in addition, single-horse carts for traversing 
the narrower streets of the City. 

A question was much discussed before the 
committee, tase ~ Manchester and other 
textile goods—forming the most important grou 
delivered at an earlier hour than at present to 
the wholesale warehousemen? Mr Horne, in 
relation to this question, gave an interesting 
account of one week’s traflic managed by his firm 
at the great Camden dépdt, or rather on the six 
week-days from June 22d to 27th (inclusive) 1863 ; 
shewing how vast is the trade carried on while the 
Londoners generally are snugly placed between the 
sheets. In those six days, 405 road-vehicles were 
sent off from Camden before five o’clock in the 
morning, laden with fish, meat, vegetables, fruit, 
and other perishable market-produce. From five 
to six o’clock, very little was sent off; but the 
clerks and porters were busily engaged in-preparing 
for further ladings. At six o'clock began the 
general merchandise and City traffic—87 van or 
wagon loads in the first hour, 85 in the second, and 
60 in the third, or by nine o'clock. Almost all 
the ‘soft goods’—cottons, linens, silks, woollens, 
carpets, lace, hosiery, &c., are disposed of by this 
last-named hour in the morning. The empty 
vehicles are sent back through the less-fre- 
quented streets to Camden, where they arrive 
at various times during the forenoon, ready to 
take out other loads in the afternoon. The grand 
object, as the trade is now conducted, is to get 
the merchandise into the City before ten o’clock 
in the morning; the trade to the West End and 
to the docks is being carried on all day long. As 


ae 


a sum-total, Chaplin and Horne sent out 795 loads 
in those six days from Camden Station, between 
three in the morning and five in the afternoon, 
averaging more than 130 loads day ; and of 
those 795, nearly half consisted of City merchandise, 
delivered mostly before ten in the morning. From 
Haydon Square there were sent out 501 additional 
loads, consisting in still greater ratio of Manchester 
and other soft goods. Putting ‘this and that’ 
together, therefore, we find that Chaplin and 
Horne sent out about 1300 loads in six days from 
those two dépéts: irrespective of the quantity 
carried by Messrs Pickford ; irrespective also of 
the goods-traffic of the other nine railway com- 
panies which have goods-dépéts in the metropolis ; 
and, once again, irrespective of the coal and cattle 
traffic, which are not here included in any form. 
What will be the fate of the bewildering list of 
railway projects affecting the metropolis, now 
under the notice of parliament, time only can 
determine ; but quitting railway matters altogether, 
and confining attention to street traflic only, the 
corporation seek, under the powers obtained by 
the recent act, to enforce obedience to by-laws 
framed for the good of the public generally—with 
as little interference as possible with the freedom 
of individual traders. Ommnibuses going from the 
Strand to London Bridge, must pass through 
Cannon Street, and not turn up from St Paul's 
Churchyard into Cheapside. No vehicle must be 
drawn through the City streets, between the hours 
of nine and six in the day, requiring more than 
four horses to draw it. Between the same hours, 
certain limitations are made to the height and 
breadth of laden vehicles allowed to pass through 
the streets ; and also to the length of any scaffold- 
ing, timbers, &c., similarly carried. Twenty-four 
main streets are named, in which coal, beer, wine, 
&c. must not be delivered at the houses between 
nine and five. Then follow numerous minor pro- 
hibitions—concerning ‘sliding on the pavement ;’ 
departing from the proper side in passing ; forming 
obstructive groups; keeping stands or stalls on 
the footway ; allowing merchandise, packing-cases, 
&c. to remain on the pavement or in the roadway ; 
driving hawkers’ trucks and barrows through the 
chief streets during the busy hours ; establishing 
‘ shoe-black’ stands at any other stations than those 
defined and permitted by the by-laws—and others 
of like character. The corporation fought for 
larger powers; but the merchants and dealers 
resisted, and a compromise ensued. If all is not 
done that we could wish, let us remember that the 
problem to deal with is that of the ingoings and 
outcomings of a hundred and twenty thousand 
vehicles and fourteen hundred thousand people 


every day ! 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
CHAPTER XX.—LOST. 


THE morning subsequent to Sir Massingberd’s 
visit to the Rectory was bright, but intensely cold. 
I was very particular about my shaving in those 
days, and would not have dispensed with that 
manly exercise upon any account ; but I remember 
that the frost made it a difficult process. In the 
course of the emai Mrs Myrtle, who was a 
very privileged person, knocked softly at my door. 
A visit from her at such a time was unusual, but 


not unprecedented. I said: ‘Pray, come in.’ My 
attire was tolerably complete, and perhaps I was 
not indisposed to — know what tremendous 
difficulties were entailed upon a gentleman by the 
possession of an obstinate beard. I was not pre- 

ared for her closing the door behind her, sinking 
into the nearest chair, and fanning herself, as 
though it had been midsummer, with her outspread 
fingers. I looked at her with a face all soap-suds 
and astonishment. 

‘My dear Mrs Myrtle, what is the matter ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me, Master Peter,’ cried she, 
although she had come for no other pa than 
to be cross-questioned. ‘Oh, pray don’t, for it’s 
more nor I can bear. Dearey me, if I ain’t all of a 
twitter !’ 

‘Nothing the matter with your master,’ said I, 
‘surely? I saw him out of the window a little while 
ago on the lawn, talking to one of the under-keepers 
of the Hall’ 

‘I dare say you did, sir,’ quoth Mrs Myrtle, with 
one of those aggravated shudders which are gene- 
rally produced by the anticipation of senna and 
salts. ‘No, master’s all well, thank Heaven 

‘No bad news from Harley Street ?’ exclaimed I, 
laying down my razor in a tremor. ‘I trust Miss 
— | mean that Mr Marmaduke is as he should be,’ 

* For all that I know to the contrary, he is, sir, 
returned the housekeeper ; ‘and likewise all friends.’ 
Mrs Myrtle laid such an accent upon ‘ friends’ that 
my mind naturally rushed to the opposite. 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ said I, ‘that anything 
has happened to Sir Massingberd ?” 

Mrs Myrtle had no voice to speak, but she nodded 
a number of times in compensation. 

‘Is he Deap?’ asked I, very solemnly, for it was 
terrible to think of sudden death in connection 
with that abandoned man. 

‘ Wus than dead, sir,’ returned the housekeeper ; 
‘many times wus than dead ; Heaven forgive me for 
saying so. Sir Massingberd is Lost.’ 

* Lost!’ repeated I ; ‘how? where ?” 

‘There is only One knows that, Master Peter ; 
but the Squire is not at the Hall, that’s certain; he 
never returned there last night, after he had gone 
his rounds in the preserves. He spoke with Brad- 
ford and two more of the keepers, and bade them 
keep a good look-out as usual; but he did not 
come to the watchers in the Home Plantation. 
He never got so far back as that ; nobody saw him 
since midnight. Gilmore put out his cigars and 
spirits as usual for him in his room ; but they are 
untouched. The house-door was not fastened on 
the inside ; Sir Massingberd never came in? | 

Here I heard Mr Long calling upon the stairs in 
a voice very different from his customary cheerful 
tones, for Mrs Myrtle. ‘ 

‘Mercy me, I wonder whether there’s anything 
new!’ cried she, rising with great alacrity. ‘As 
soon as I knowsit, you shall know it, Master Peter ;’ 
with which generous promise she hurried from the 
room. 

After this intelligence, shaving became an im 
sibility, and I hurried down as soon as I could into 
the breakfast-room. My tutor was standing at the 
window very thoughtful, and though he greeted me 
with his usual hilarity, it struck me that it was a 
little forced. 

‘Why, you are early this morning, Peter; and 
how profusely you have illustrated yourself with 
cuts: it is sad to see one so young with such a 
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oy A hand. One would think you were one of 
the five-bottle-men, like Sir—like Lord Stowell. 
He had been about to say ‘Sir Massingberd,’ I 
knew, and would on ordinary occasions not have 
hesitated to do so. 
‘De perditis nil nisi bonum?’ quoth I inquir- 


ingly. 
‘Oh, so you have heard of this nine hours 
wonder, have you?’ returned my tutor. ‘ Because 
our neighbour has chosen to leave home for a 
little, on some private business best known to him- 
self, everybody will have it that he is Lost. 

‘ But it do& seem very extraordinary too,’ said I, 
* does it not ? He has never done so before, has he ?? 

‘ Not in all the years he has lived in Fairburn,’ 
returned my tutor musingly. 

‘And he made no preparations, I suppose, for 
departure, did he? Took no clothes with him ?’ 

‘ Nothing, nothing,’ interrupted Mr Long, pacing 
the room tv and fro, with his hand to his forehead. 
‘But he had money, you know ; he was eager to 
get that money yesterday, 

‘Then he would probably have hired a vehicle,’ 
urged I; ‘Sir Massingberd is not the man to use 
his own legs, beyond the limit, that is, of his own 
lands. You have heard him say that he would 
never be seen on the road without four horses. 

Mr Long continued his walk without reply, but I 
thought I perceived that he was not ennillieg to 
have the subject discussed. He seemed to be eager 
to take as light a view of the matter as possible, 
although like one who contends against his own 
more sombre convictions. I, on the contrary, had 
that leaning towards the gloomy and mysterious not 
uncommon with young persons, and both imagined 
the worst, and endeavoured to picture it. 

‘Hewent out after the hers, did he not?’ said I. 

‘ Yes, as usual,’ replied my tutor ; ‘ he has done it 
before, scores of times.’ 

‘The pitcher goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last,’ returned I. ‘I should not be sur- 

rised if the wretched man has been murdered 
y some of those against whom he waged such 
unceasing war.’ 

‘Then if so, he must have been shot, Peter,’ 
returned the rector hastily: ‘without firearms, it 
would have been hard to dispose of the gigantic 
baronet, armed as he doubtless was with fis life- 
preserver. Now no gun has been heard to go off by 
any one, although it was thought that Sir Massing- 
berd expected some raid to be made last night, by 
the gipsies or others: at all events, he seemed 
more alert than usual, Oliver tells me.’ 

The gipsies! My heart sunk within me, as I 
thought of Rachel Liversedge consumed with the 
wrongs of her ‘little sister ;’ and of the young 
man, relative of that unhappy Carew whose life 
had been sworn away Gomak the Squire’s machi- 
nations. I had scen nothing of them since my 
memorable interview, but it was like enough that 
the tribe were yet in the neighbourhood. True, they 
had waited so long for vengeance, that it was not 
wey they should have set about it at this time ; 

ut if Sir Massingberd had really come across them 
alone, while they were committing a depredation, 
violence might easily enough have ensued ; and if 
violence, murder. 1 was = glad that Mrs Myrtle 
came in at this juncture with the eggs and buttered 
toast, and concealed my embarrassment. 

‘No news, sir,’ said she lugubriously, as she 
placed the delicacies upon the table. ‘The last words 


were : “ Nothing has been heard of him.”’ The 
housekeeper had established a system of communi- 
cation by help of her kitchen-maid and the stable- 
lad at the Hall, whereby she received bulletins, 
every quarter of an hour or so, with respect to Sir 
Massingberd’s mysterious disappearance. 

‘Well, no news is good news, you know,’ 
responded Mr Long gaily. ‘We should always 
look upon the bright side of things, Mrs Myrtle.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but when a thing ain't got a bright 
side, remarked the housekeeper, shaking her head. 
‘Why, it’s dreadful now he’s Lost ; and it would 
be dreadful even if, after all, he was al’—— 

‘Hush, hush, Mrs Myrtle ; you don’t know but 

ou may be speaking of a poor soul that is gone to 
his account. Sir Massingberd is doubtless a bad 
man ; but let us not call it dreadful if he should 
be permitted to return among us, and have some 
time yet, it may be, to repent in.’ 

‘Then you think he’s dead and gone, do you, 
sir? Well, that’s what I think, and that’s what 
Patty thinks too, and she’s a very reasonable girl. 
“Them ravens,” says she to me, “didn’t come to that 
church-tower for nothing ;” and though, of course, 
I told her to hold her tongue, and not talk folly 
like that, there was a good deal in what she said. 
Why, we have not had ravens here since Sir Went- 
worth came to his awful end in London ; there was 
a mystery about that too, wasn’t there, sir? Lawk- 
a-mercy! Mr Meredith, you gave me quite a turn.’ 

I had only said ‘Look there!’ and pointed to 
the window, through which Gilmore the head- 
keeper were seen approaching the Rectory, and 
engaged in close conversation. 

‘I'll go with Patty, and let them in, quoth Mrs 
Myrtle, unconsciously betraying that she was 
unequal to opening the door alone, in such an 
emergency. It is probable that, when it was 
opened, the incomers and she had a great deal to 
talk about, for they were not ushered into the 
breakfast-room for many minutes, and after the 
very moderate meal which sufficed us both upon 
the occasion had long been finished. The butler 
and Oliver Bradford were by no means good friends, 
and it must have been something portentous indeed 
which brought them to the Rectory together. It 
was, in fact, their very rivalry which had produced 
the double visit. Each conceived himself to be the 
superior minister of the absent potentate, and called 
upon, by that position, to act in his master’s behalf, 
and give notice to neighbouring powers—such as 
the parson—of the event that had paralysed affairs at 
the Hall. It seemed only natural (as he himself sub- 
sequently expressed it) to Oliver Bradford, who had 
been servant—man and boy—to the Heath family 
for nearly sixty years, that he should be the spokes- 
man on an occasion such as this, and sleeking his 
scanty white hairs over his forehead with the palin 
of his hand, and passing the back of it across his 
mouth, he commenced as follows : 

‘Muster Long, I make bold to come over here, 
having been upon the property going on for three- 
score-years-and-ten 

*As outdoor servant, interrupted Mr Gilmore 
severely ; ‘ but not as confidential in any way. Mr 
Long, this old man here insisted upon accompany- 
ing me in the performance of my duty, and I have 
humoured him.’ 

‘You’ve what? cried the ancient keeper ; ‘you've 
humoured me, you oily knave, have you? No, no; 
you never did that to Oliver Bradford. It wasn’t 


Ip, 
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worth your while. I come here about my master’s 
business as a matter of right. Are a few years of 
truckling, and helping the devil’s hand, and 
feathering your own nest pretty comfortably, to be 
weighed against a lifetime of honest service? 
Let Mr Long here decide,’ 

‘Look here, men, quoth my tutor; ‘it is no 
use quarrelling about precedence. You are both 
in the same service, and owe the same duty to your 
master. I know what has — in a general 
way, and require no long story trom either of you. 
But you have doubtless each of you some infor- 
mation concerning this matter peculiar to your own 
positions, and I will ask you to communicate it in 
time. Twelve hours have not elapsed since — 
master’s disappearance—a very short time surely to 
set it down certainly to any fatal accident 

‘He was as ame in his rounds as clock-work,’ 
interposed the old keeper, shaking his head ; ‘he 
would never have left the Home Spinney unvisited 
last night, if life had been in him.’ 

‘And if he had meant to leave Fairburn of his 
own head,’ added the butler, ‘he would have come 
back for his brandy before he started: for all his 
hearty look, Sir Massingberd could not get on long 
without that; and he would not have taken Grim- 
jaw out with him neither’ 

‘Oh, the dog was with him, was it?’ said my 
tutor musing. 

‘It was not in the house, sir, replied Gilmore, 
‘after Sir Massingberd had left. I went to make 
the fire in his sitting-room, and I noticed that the 
creature was neither on the hearthrug, nor under 
the sofa, as is usually the case. I don’t know when 
I have known the dog go out with him o’ nights 
before. When I went to open the front door as 
usual this morning, there was Grimjaw, nigh frozen 
to death. 

‘Your master had made no sort of preparation, so 
far as you know, for his own departure anywhere ?” 

‘None whatever. I set out his cigars for him, 
and I noticed that he had only put two in his case, 
a sure sign that he meant to return soon. He had 
no great-coat, although it was bitter cold’ 

‘ Was he armed in any way ?’ 

‘No, sir; that is to say, he had his life-preserver, 
of course, but no gun or pistol.’ 

‘Had he any sum of money, or valuable of any 
kind about him, Gilmore ?’ 

‘I don’t think that is at all likely,’ replied the 
butler grinning. ‘We haven’t seen money at the 
Hall this many a day. As for valuables, Sir 
Massingberd hat his big gold chain on, with a silver 
watch at the end of it, borrowed from me years 
ago, and my 

It was remarkable how this ordinary cautious 
and discreet person was changed in manner, as 
though he was well assured that he would never 
more have a master over him. Both Mr Long and 
myself observed this. 

‘What time was your master usually accus- 
tomed to return home from his rounds in the 
preserves ?” 

‘I did not sit up for him, in general,’ returned 
Gilmore ; ‘but when I have chanced to be awake, 
and to hear him come in, it was never later 
than three o’clock. His ordinary time was about 
half-past twelve, but it depended on what time he 
started. He. left the Hall last night at about ten, 
and should therefore have returned a little after 
midnight. I never set eyes on him since nine 


o'clock, when he was in his own sitting-room 


ng. 

‘And when did you see him last, Bradford ?’ 

‘When did I see Sir Massingberd Heath?’ 
replied the old keeper, who had been chafing with 
impatience throughout his rival’s evidence— well, 
I see’d him last nine hours ago, at nearly twelve 
o’clock at night. I was on watch in the Old Plan- 
tation, and he came upon me sudden, as usual, 
with his long quick stride. 4 

‘Was there anything at all irregular about his 
manner or appearance; anything in the least 
degree different from what you always saw upon 
these occasions ?” 

‘Nothing whatever, sir. Look you, I knew my 
master well. [He had already begun to talk of him 
in the past tense !] ‘I could tell at a glance when 
he was put out more than usual, or when he had 
anything out of ordinary in hand ; he never swore, 
saving your reverence’s presence, what you may 
call freely then. He might have knocked one down, 
likely enough, if you gave him the least cross, but 
he was not flush of his oaths. Now, I never heerd 
him in better fettle in that respect than he was 
last night. He cussed the lad Jem Meyrick, who 
had come up to me away from Davit’s Copse for a 
light to his pipe ; and he cussed me too, for giving 
it him, up hill and down dale; and in particular 
he cussed Grimjaw for being so old and slow that 
he couldn’t keep up with him. Sir Massingberd 
never waited for him, of course; but after he’d 
been with us a few minutes, the old dog came up 

nuffin’ and wheezin’; and when the Squire left us, 
it followed him, as weil as it could, but with the 
distance getting — between them at every 
step. Iwatched them, for the moon made it almost 
as light as day, going straight for the Wolsey Oak, 
which was the direct way tor the Home Spinney ; 
and that was where Sir Massingberd meant to go 
last night, although he never got there, or least- 
ways the watcher never saw him. 

‘Have you any reason to believe, keeper, that 
there were poachers in any part of the preserves 
last night ?’ 

‘No, sir, replied Oliver positively. *On the 
contrary, I knows there wasn’t, although Sir Mas- 
singberd was as suspicious of them as usual, or 
more so. Why, with Jack Larrup and Dick 
Swivel both in jail, and all the Larchers sent out 
of the parish, and Squat and Burchall at sea, where 
was they to come from ?” 

‘Sir Massingberd must have had many enemies?’ 
mused my tutor. 

‘ Ay, indeed, sir,’ replied old Oliver, pursing his 
lips: ‘he held his own with the strong hand ; so 
strong, however, as no man would contend — 
him. If Sir Massingberd has been killed, Mr Long, 
it was not in fair fight ; he was too much feared 
f gipsies about th 

*There have been a gang of gipsies about the 
place this long time, have there not?’ quoth my 
tutor. 

‘ There have, sir; but don’t you think of gipsies 
and this here matter of Sir Massingberd as having 
do with one another. They ’re feeble 
feckless bodies at the best. They ain’t even Fs 

chers, although my master always bid us 
Comes of them. They would no more have 
ventured to meddle with the squire, than a flock of 
linnets would attack a hawk ; that’scertain’ 

My tutor had been setting down on paper brief 
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notes of his conversation with these two men; but 
he now put the writing away from him, and 
inquired what steps, in their judgment, ought to be 
taken in the matter, and when ? 

‘You know your master better than I. If he 
chanced to come back this afternoon, or to-morrow, 
or next day, from any expedition he may have 
chosen to undertake, would he not be much 
annoyed at any hue-and-cry having been made 
after him ?’ 

‘That he just would,’ observed the keeper with 
emphasis. 

*T would not have been the man to make the 
fuss? remarked the butler sardonically, ‘for more 
money than he has paid me these ten years.’ 

‘In a word,’ observed my tutor, ‘you are both 
come here to shift the responsibility of a public 
search from your own shoulders to mine. Very 
good. I accept it. Let sufficient hands be pro- 
cured at once, Bradford, to search the Chase and 
grounds, and drag the waters. And you, Gilmore, 
must accompany me, while I set seals on such 
rooms as may seem necessary up at the Hall. 

The butler was for moving away on the instant 
with a ‘Very well, sir; but Mr Long added: 
‘Please to wait in Mrs Myrtle’s parlour for me. 
We must go together.’ 

‘I don’t like the look of that man Gilmore at all, 
sir,’ observed I, when the two had left the room. 

*No, nor I, Peter,” returned my tutor senten- 
tiously, as he set about collecting tapes and sealing- 
wax ; ‘I am afraid he is a rogue in grain.” 

Now, that was not by any means, or rather was 
| far short of what I meant to imply ; what I 


had almost upon my — lips was: ‘ Don’t | late 
red 


ou think he has murde ir Massingberd ?’ 
ut the moment had gone by for putting the 
question, even if Mr Long had not be to 
whistle—a sure sign with him that he did not 
wish to speak upon the matter any further, just at 
present. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE STONE GARDEN. 


When Mr Long took his departure with Gilmore, 
he did not ask me to accompany him, and assist in 
an undertaking which was likely to be somewhat 
laborious. Perhaps he wished that if the baronet 
did return in a fury, that he alone should bear the 
brunt of it. _Perhaps he thought there might be 
things at the Hall I better not see, or perhaps 
he wished to observe the butler’s behaviour at 
leisure. I think, however, he could scarcely have 
expected me to stay at home with my books, while 
such doings as he had directed were on the point 
of taking place, Euripides was doubtless in his 
day a sensation dramatist, but the atrocities of 
Medea could not enchain me, with so much dread- 
ful mystery afoot in my immediate neighbourhood. 
Her departure through the air in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons, was indeed a striking circum-+ 


disappearance of Sir Massingberd, who had departed 
no man knew how! 

The news had spread like wild-fire through the 

i Numbers of country-folk were hanging 
about the great gates of the avenue, drinki 
in the imaginary information of the lodge-keeper ; 
but they did not venture to enter upon the 
forbidden ground. The universal belief amo 
them was, I found, that their puissant lord would 
soon reveal himself. Doubting Castle, it was 


stance; but how much more wonderful was the | h 


true, was for the present without its master; but 
it was too much to expect that he would not 
return to it. The whole community resembled 
prisoners in that fortress, who, although tempor- 
arily relieved of the tyrant’s presence, had little 
hope but that he was only gone forth upon a 
ramble, and would presently return with renewed 
zest for human flesh. The general consternation, 
however, was extreme, and such as would prob- 
ably not have been excited by the sudden 
and unexplained removal of a far better man. 
The rumour had already got abroad that there 
was to be an immediate search in the park, 
and that Oliver Bradford had been empowered to 
select such persons as he chose to assist in the 
same, There were innumerable volunteers for 
this undertaking, principally on account of the 
excessive attraction of the work itself, which 
my eye some ghastly revelation ; and secondarily, 
or the mere sake of getting into Fairburn Chase 
at all—a demesne as totally unknown to the 
majority of those present as the Libyan Desert. 
The elders indeed remembered the time when a 
ublic footpath ran right through the Chase, ‘ close 
™ the Heronry, and away under the Wolsey 
Oak, and so through Davit’s —_ into the high- 
road to Crittenden,’ said one, ‘whereby a mile and 
a half was wont to be saved.’ ‘ Ay, or two mile,’ 
uoth another ; ‘and Lawyer Moth always said as 
though the path was ours by right, until Sir 
Massingberd got his son made a king’s clerk in 
London, which shut his mouth up and the path at 
the same time.’ 
‘ Ay,’ said A third mysteriously, a it ain’t too 
to e matter again, in case the 
has got other hands. 

This remark brought back at once the immediate 
cause of their assembling together, and I began to 
be made the victim of cross-examination. To avoid 
being compelled to give my own opinion (which 
I had already begun to think a slander) upon the 
matter in hand, I took my leave as quietly as 
could be, and escaped, whither the not 
follow me, through the griffin- = { gates. All 
within was, as usual, silent and deserted. A few 
leaves were still left to flutter down in eddies from 
the trees, or hop and rustle on the frosty ground, 
but their scarcity looked more mournful than 
utter bareness would have done. It was now the 
saddest time of all the year; the bleak east wind 
went wailing overhead ; and underneath, the soil 
was black with frost. Instead of pursuing the 
avenue to the front-door of the Hall, where, as it 
seemed, I was not wanted, I took a foot-track to the 
left, which I knew led to that bowling-green 
whither I had been iously invited by Sir 
Massingberd, although I had not taken advantage 
of his rare courtesy. If he did now appear, no 
matter in what state of mental irritation, he could 
scarcely quarrel with me for doing the very thing 

e asked me to do. Had I known, however, 
the character of the place in which I found myself, 
I should have reserved my visit for a less eerie and 
mysterious occasion. 

The time of year, it is true, had no unfavour- 
able influence upon the scene that presented itself, 
for all was clothed in garments of thickest green. 
Vast walls of yew shut in on every side a lawn 


mg | of ect smoothness ; ———. proclaimed 
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i to belong to that portion of Hall pro- 
perty which was ‘kept up’ by subsidy P seal 
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in ir; the yew-hedges cli to a 
marvel. Stil nothing wall exceed the sombre 
and funereal aspect of the spot. It seemed impos- 
sible that such a sober game as bowls could ever 
have been played there, or jest and laughter broken 
that awful stillness. The southern yew-screen was in 
a crescent form, at the ends of which were openings 
unseen from within the enclosed space. Passing 
through one of these, I came upon what was 
called the Stone Garden. It took its name from four 
stone terraces, from the highest of which I knew 
that there be a ve 
space was likewise covered with yew-trees, clip 
and cut in every conceivable form, after the vile 
ing weird in the ct of those towering Ki 

— were intended—and of those maids of Honour, 
with their gigantic ruffs and farthingales. One was 
almost tempted to imagine that they had been 
human once, and been turned into yew-trees for 
their sins. The whole area was black with them ; 
and a sense of positive oppression, notwithstanding 
the eager air which caught me sharply whenever 
I lost the shelter of one of these ungainly forms, 
led me on to the top terrace, where one could 
breathe freely, and have something else than yews 
to look upon. 

Truly, from thence the scene was wide and 
fair. r stood at that extremity of the pleasure- 
grounds most remote from the Hall, and with 
my back to it. Before me lay a solitary tract 
of wooded park, thickly interspersed with planted 
knolls and coppices. Immediately beneath me 
was the thicket called the Home Spinney, the 
favourite haunt of hare and pheasant, and the spot 
in all the Chase most cherished by Sir Massingberd. 
He would have resented a burglary, I do believe, 
with less of fury than any trespass upon that sacred 

und. Beyond the Spinney, and standing by 
itself, far removed from any other tree, was the 
famous Wolsey Oak. Why called so, I have not 
the least idea, for it had the reputation of being 
a vast deal older than the days of the famous 
Cardinal. Many a summer had it seen— 

*When the monk was fat, 

And issuing shorn and sleek, 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek ; 

Ere yet, in scorn of Peter’s Pence, 
And numbered bead and shrift, 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And turned the cowls adrift.’ 


Yet still was it said to be as whole and sound as a 
bell. It was calculated to measure over fourteen 
yards in circumference, and that for many feet 
from its base ; while its height, although it had lost 
some of its upper branches, still far exceeded that 
of any other of its compeers. Beyond this tree, 


but at another great interval, was the wood known i 


as the Old Plantation, where Oliver Bradford had 
last seen his master alive. I was looking down 
then upon the very route which Sir Massingberd 
had been seen to commence, but which he had 
never ended. It was to the Home Spinney he had 
been apevety bound when Something—none 
knew what—had changed his purpose. He would 
probably have passed through it, and come up by 
that winding-path yonder to the spot where I now 
stood ; it was the nearest way home for him. 


Perhaps he had done so, although it was unlikel 
since the watcher had not seen him. Polen 
those very — behind me had concealed his 
murderers. Shut in by those unechoing walls of 
living no cry for aid would have been heard, 
even if Sir Massingberd had been the man to call 
for it; he would most certainly have never asked 
for mercy. But, hark! what was that sound that 
froze the current of my blood, and set my heart 
beating and fluttering like the wings of a prisoned 
bird against its cage? Was it a strangled cry for 
‘Help!’ repeated once, twice, thrice, or was it the 
wintry wind clanging and grinding the naked 
branches of the Spinney? A voice had terrified me 
in Fairburn Chase once before, which had turned 
out to be no mere fancy ; but there was this horror 
about the present sound, that I seemed to dimly 
recognise it. It was the voice of Sir Massingberd 
Heath, with an awful change in it, as if a powerful 
hand were tightening upon his throat. It seemed, 
as I have said, to come from the direction of the 
copse beneath, and yet I determined to descend into 
it, rather than thread again the mazes of those 
melancholy yews. The idea of my assistance being 
really required, never entered into my thoughts ; 
what I wanted was to escape from this solitude, 
peopled only with unearthly cries, and regain the 
companionship of my fellow-creatures. How I 
2 gue having left the society of those honest 
folk outside the gates! To remain where I was, was 
impossible ; I should have gone mad. Fortunately, 
the Spinney was well-nigh leafless, and a bright 
but wintry sun penetrated it completely. I 
fled over its withered and frosted leaves, ——- 
neither to left nor right till I leaped the deep dite 
that formed its southern boundary, and found 
myself in the open ; then I stopped indeed quite 
short, for before me, not ten paces from the Spinney, 
from which he must have just emerged, the 
body of Grimjaw. _ It was still warm, but lifeless. 
There were no marks of violence about him ; the 
struggle to extricate himself from the ditch, it is 
a had cost the wretched creature his little 
remaining vitality, weakened as he must have 
doubtless been by his previous night’s lodging on 
the cold stone steps. But how had he come thither, 
who never moved anywhere out of doors except 
with Sir Massingberd or Gilmore ? and whither, led 
perhaps by some mysterious instinct, was he going 
when Death had overtaken him—an easy task— 
and glazed that solitary eye, which had witnessed 
so much which was still a mystery to man ? 

Was it possible that he had perished in endea- 
vouring to obey his master’s cry for aid? that 
terrible ‘Help! help!’ which rang in my ears a 
while ago as I stood in the Stone Garden—and 
which rings, through half a century, in them now? 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

WE had occasion, in a late number of this Journal, to 
refer to the unnecessary expense incurred by railway 
companies in the construction of their lines, and to 
the inordinate expectations entertained by landowners 
as to the amount of compensation for loss or incon- 
venience. An admirable pamphlet* has since been 


Com tion to Landowners: being a Practical 
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Law of Compensation. Maxwell, Bell Yard, 
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written by Mr George V. Yool, setting forth the 
law as respects this subject, so intelligibly, as to be 
no less useful to the layman than to one of his 
own abstruse profession; an enterprise, to judge by 
the so-called popular law-books and handy guides to 
every branch of the great legal labyrinth, more often 
attempted than succeeded in, and deserving of high 


praise. 

In spite of the overwhelming influence of railway 
interests in parliament, the law of compensation has 
been framed in a liberal spirit, having regard not 
only to the value of the land to be purchased from 
the perhaps unwilling owner, but also to any damage 
sustained by the severing of the purchased land from 
the rest of his property. 

If the owner and the promoters—that is, the railway 
people—are unable to as to the amount of com- 
pensation, and the claim be under fifty pounds, the dis- 

te is to be settled by two justices; or if in London, 

y one police magistrate, the eye of the law 
apparently looking upon the judgment of a single 
metropolitan stipendiary as equal to that of two pro- 
vincial Solomons who do their work for nothing. If 
the claim be above that sum, the owner has the 
option of having the assessment made by arbitration, 
or a jury, as he shall think fit. If his lands are 
'y taken possession of, it seems that until the 
compensation is paid, or security given for it, an owner 
may obtain an injunction from the Court of Chancery 
to stop the proceedings of the promoters altogether, 
treating them as mere trespassers; but where his 
lands are only ‘ injuriously affected ’—as, for example, 
where the access to his property is obstructed, or a 
flow of water diverted—the promoters may go on 
with their works notwithstanding. He must take care 
to make his claim for compensation when the griev- 
ance is sufficiently established, bearing in mind that, 
generally speaking, he can only apply once. 

A great deal of misapprehension exists in the 
public mind as to the rights of individuals as ey 
to that of railway companies ; many consider that it 
is quite a lucky chance when a Line passes close in 
front of a gentleman’s house, and has to pay hundreds 
or thousands of pounds for the mere obstruction of 
his view. This might be the case if the gentleman 

erred money to prospect, and obtained the former 
in exchange for the latter; but, as a matter of fact, 
he does not obtain it. An embankment may be 
erected by a railway company immediately opposite 
his drawing-room windows, and provided that it does 
not tres upon his land, they are not bound to pay 
him a shilling ; or the passengers by the trains may 
have every opportunity of seeing him take his shower- 
bath in the morning, or beat his wife at night, or any 
other act which he would prefer not to be witnessed ; 
and yet he could claim uo compensation for being 
thus ‘overlooked.’ A landowner (or householder) has 
no remedy whatever for an injury caused by the working 
of a railway line in a proper and usual course. Thus, 
where a railway on the level within a few 
ards of a gentleman’s lodge, across a public road 
Lormi g the chief access to his residence, and he made 
a claim, alleging that he was liable to constant 
stoppages, by the closing of the gates on the crossing, 
and that the risk of the starting of horses when the 
trains were passing, made it dangerous for ladies and 
other visitors passing to and fro, the House of Lords 
held that all this was mere personal annoyance and 
inconvenience, to which the owner must submit. He 
had only the moral reflection to comfort himself with, 
that the line was a public benefit, and that railways 
follow Dr Paley in consulting the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 

Again, in the case of a wood being set on fire by 

s from a railway-engine, the judges (remarking 
+ it wore a cap, in order, as much as possible, to 


prevent such an incident taking place) have nothing 
more to say for the unhappy owner, than that 
‘it became a question for the jury whether the 
defendants had not been guilty of negligence in not 
keeping the grass of the bank more closely shorn, or 
not having a strip of gravel, or some incombustible 
matter between their land and the plaintiff’s;’ which 
does not look promising in an action for damages. 
The feeling of juries was at one time all in favour of 
claimants ; but now, judging by the very small sums 
awarded for compensation, it Le entirely changed. 
There is no doubt that hard measure is now dealt 
out to landowners, and that the iron-horse rides over 
us somewhat rough-shod. Attempts are often made 
to set off a general improvement to the neighbourhood 
against damage which the Company is clearly liable to 
pay; in disregard, as Mr Yool remarks, to the fact, 
that the owner has nothing but the said improvement 
to” look to, to compensate him for the damage for 
which the Company is not liable. 

But the cited case which, just at present, is most 
important, now that we Londoners are threatened 
with a net-work of subterranean railways, is the 
following example of the law of compensation as 
respects the damage done by vibration. A certain 
gentleman named ‘Penny brought an action against 
the North Kent Railway for various acts of 
done to his property by the propinquity of that Line, 
among which was —— ‘its constant noise and 
shaking’ A jury, by the direction of the under- 
sheriff, assessed the compensation at one hundred 
guineas generally, without stating the particular 
items: but the inquisition was quashed by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, which held that there was no case 
for compensation ; so that (although Lord Campbell 
did wae some remarks rather excepting this parti- 
cular item), as the law at present stands, Vibration 
is not considered a ground for compensation. While 
railways ran above ground only, this was of little 
consequence, but the attention of the legislature is 
imperatively called to the matter, now that so many 
plans are aioot for their subterranean construction. 


COUSIN CARRIE. 


Tus is the stile where Carrie leaned : 
My sister Jane and I 
Came through the summer woods with her, 
And could not pass it by. 
We leaned among the leafy green, 
And stayed to chat awhile : 
The happy morn was happier 
With Cousin Carrie’s smile. 


The woody thickets closed us round ; 
But sunbeams slim and fair, 

They gleamed on Carrie’s cheek and neck, 
And loops of yellow hair. 

I sce her just as then : I sit 
Here on the stile alone ; 

And sadder with the setting day 
The woods and I are grown. 
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